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THE EDITORS SAY: 


Let’s Use Research Results 


THERE is no paucity of educational research data and information. The 
crying need is to put research to use. Too much of it still remains idle in 
files and desks of research departments and in superintendents’ offices. 


There is good reason to suspect that part of the current attack on pub- 
lic education has made headway because of the failure of school people to 
utilize fully the results of research. The public has a right to be kept in- 
formed regarding the activities of the schools and the accomplishments of 
the pupils. And most school districts have the facts which could be used to 
satisfy this public relations demand. 


Thousands of dollars are spent by school districts in this state and 
others for the purchase of published tests. When administered, the results 
of the tests are recorded on permanent records in the school. But what 
effect do they have on curriculum and instructional practices? Often, little 
effort is made to make full use of the test findings. 

Not all school districts and county school departments are properly 
staffed to do the fundamental research that may be needed. It is question- 
able that every district and county office should attempt to conduct such 
research. However, all school personnel should take an interest in follow- 
ing the progress of educational research as it appears in published sources. 
Even more important, we should make use of the results of such research 
when it can be applied to local problems and needs. 


If the results of research are to affect educational theory and practice, 
the classroom teacher must be recognized in the educational picture. At a 
recent conference on educational research, teacher representatives decried 
the fact that they are given virtually no instructions concerning the use of 
research data and reports. Teachers are interested in research and earn- 
estly desire guidance in its interpretation and use. 


It may not be out of place to call attention to the annual classified 
bibliography of California theses and dissertations featured in this issue 
of the Journal. How many of these studies have influenced educational 
thinking and practice? Hidden treasures may literally be buried in many 
of these investigations. 

Schools are missing a splendid opportunity, when they do not use 
research results, to enhance the school program and to increase public 
interest in public education. Let’s use the results of research as a bulwark 
to defend current school practices and to improve them. 
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An Experiment in Parent-Teacher 
Cooperation 


Jay Davis CONNER 
California State Department of Education 


HoME-SCHOOL relationships have never been a more absorbing matter 
of interest and concern to school people than they are today. As critics of 
modern public education have focused upon the curriculum, school people 
have had to revise and reconsider their ideas and practices to include the 
public in a more responsible role in shaping the program of instruction. 
Painful as this process may be in some communities and to some school 
people, in the long run it is the only sure way to keep the public schools of 
America close to the people they serve and the only sure way to guarantee 
that public education will remain a vital force in American life. 

Some years ago an extensive experiment was conducted in a large 
California city to discover whether there are any tangible, measurable evi- 
dences of benefits to be derived from a closer type of cooperation between 
parents and teachers than that which normally results from the regular 
good program of home-school relationships. In this case, the program con- 
sisted of active parent-teacher associations in all schools, good relations 
with the press which resulted in better-than-average coverage of school 
events, ample radio time on several local stations, good to excellent rela- 
tionships with the usual types of community organization including serv- 
ice clubs. churches, business, labor, and cultural groups, as well as well- 
organized and well-conducted programs of school visitation, not only dur- 
ing American Education Week and California Public Schools Week, but at 
other times during the year. In short, at the time of this experiment there 
already existed in this community a public relations program which would 
be rated as excellent in comparison with that of any city of like size and 
composition. 

In spite of this excellent program of public relations activities, it was 
felt that there was no clear understanding of the purposes of this program 
on the part of many of the professional staff, nor was there any close per- 


Dr. Jay D. Conner is associate superintendent of public instruction and chief of 
the Division of Instruction, California State Department of Education, Sacramento. 
Prior to his present appointment in 1948, Dr. Conner had served as assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction in the San Diego City Schools. His article is based 
on his doctoral dissertation which was completed at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1946. The dissertation was recognized by the University as one of the out- 
standing studies of the year. 
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sonal identification with it on the part of most of those who regularly 
accepted various responsibilities for some phase of the program. It was 
felt that the program was accepted as a necessary form of advertising 
much as a manufacturer would accept the necessity of informing the pub- 
lic about the superiority of the product he was offering for sale. This con- 
cept of public relations is believed to be faulty, in that it connotes no true 
partnership between home and school, but rather implies acceptance by 
one of the partners of the activities of the other partner without an oppor- 
tunity to become personally identified with the enterprise. It is question- 
able whether any true partnership can be based upon such a passive role 
by one of the parties. Strong convictions, of the kind that lead people 
to defend and fight for the things they believe in, normally result only 
from personal identification with and participation in the program. The 
superiority of a modern program of education will never be apparent to 
those who have themselves never experienced it and have no concrete evi- 
dence of its values. 

It was decided, therefore, to set up an experiment which would test the 
hypothesis that children would make better progress in school when their 
parents and their teachers were closely associated in planning and con- 
ducting the program of instruction in the school than where such associa- 
tion was limited to the informational types of public relations described 
above. 

Seven of the fifty elementary schools of this city were selected for the 
experiment, three to be used for the experimental groups, the remaining 
four to be control schools. These seven schools were selectd because of 
their general similarity in all of the factors that might conceivably affect 
the experiment, and they were further carefully equated in terms of teach- 
ing staffs, instructional materials, curriculum to be used during the experi- 
ment, and interest in the experiment. 

In the three experimental schools the parents of children in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades were invited to participate in a program of weekly 
two-hour meetings with the teachers of their children. One of the two 
hours was regularly devoted to the observation of some phase of the in- 
structional program, the teaching schedule being shifted so that these 
activities would occur during the last hour of the school day on these days. 
The other hour was devoted to discussion of the activities observed and 
the projected teaching plans for the group. These discussions were led by 
the teacher, or, in some cases during the first weeks of the experiment, by 
the principal. Parents were encouraged to carry these discussions into re- 
lated problems of home life which might supplement or make use of 
school-learned skills, but the participating parents were specifically re- 
quested not to give any direct help to their children in their school 
subjects. 
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In the schools used for the control of the experiment the same curri- 
culum was carried on under the normal conditions of parent and teacher 
cooperation. It was recognized that in the experimental schools the invita- 
tion to the parents would result in the selection of a group of pupils from 
homes of high parental interest, and that unless this selective factor was 
equated in the control schools, the validity of comparisons of pupil prog- 
ress would be jeopardized. Therefore, in the control schools, after the close 
of the experimental period and when it would no longer affect the results, 
parents were invited to participate in a similar program of cooperation 
during the following semester. On the basis of their participation, a group 
of pupils from homes demonstrating equally high interest and persistence 
was selected for comparison with pupils in the experimental schools. 

The experiment occupied one school semester. Pupils in both experi- 
mental and control schools were tested at the beginning and again at the 
end of the period and their progress noted. A matched-pair technique was 
used to compare the progress of individual children in the experimental 
and control groups. Each pupil in the experimental group was matched 
with a pupil in one of the control schools who compared within very close 
limits of tolerance in age, grade, intelligence, sex, academic achievement 
at the beginning of the experiment, parent interest level, and socio- 
economic status of the home. In each of the many aspects of pupil growth 
measured. the differences in amount of progress during the semester were 
computed for each of the matched pairs. These differences between the 
matched pairs were then plotted to secure the range and the central ten- 
dencies for the whole group of experimental and control pupils. The find- 
ings, the conclusions, and the recommendations of the study are based 
upon the comparisons made in this manner. 


The most significant of the many findings of this study is that children 
in the experimental group surpassed their partners in the control schools 
in every phase of the academic program. The differences were not small 
differences but were so large as to constitute statistically one of the most 
positive guarantees of certainty that it is possible to achieve. On the basis 
of these results it is possible to state positively that any comparison of 
pupil progress will show that pupils whose parents follow a similar pat- 
tern of cooperation will make better progress in their school work than 
will pupils whose parents merely participate passively in the regular pro- 
gram of home-school relationships. 

This study contributed other findings of equal or possibly even greater 
weight in encouraging school people to enlist parents in more significant 
roles in the instructional program. Children in the experimental group 
were found to have attained more secure and satisfying personal-social 
status with their classmates during the course of the experiment, doubtless 
as a result of the better integration of their home and school life. Their 
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gains in this regard, while not large enough to be statistically significant, 
were consistent and always positive. Likewise, the study showed measur- 
able and positive changes in the home environments which gave the chil- 
dren in the experimental group advantages in responsible roles of family 
life membership, more shared family experiences, and better facilities for 
experiences of educational value. Special tests were devised to measure the 
personal-social status of children and to measure the home environments. 
These tests were given extensive try-out and refinement in other schools 
not associated with the study in order to insure validity and reliability 
prior to the study. The results of these measures therefore may be accepted 
as very encouraging evidences of the probable values of close home-school 
relationships in improving the quality of personal and family life of pupils. 

In addition, much evidence was secured which indicated the effects of 
this home-school relationship upon the school itself. At the close of the 
study, the experimental classrooms showed more dynamic organization in 
terms of functioning centers of interest than did the classrooms in the con- 
trol schools, although at the beginning of the study they were equal in 
quality, and a rigidly controlled curriculum and program of instruction 
had been used. Time studies of pupil and teacher participation revealed 
that pupils talked more and teachers talked less in the experimental class- 
rooms, and pupil suggestions were more frequently sought and used in 
these classrooms. Pupils in the experimental rooms showed more ability to 
relate their learnings in science to the solution of science problems and 
situations in real life than did their matched partners. 

One of the incidental results gives a conclusive answer to the question 
of whether parents are sufficiently interested in their children to engage 
in any real participation that demands the expenditure of time and effort 
in the interest of the school program. Of the original group of parents who 
received the invitation to participate there were some who could not accept 
the invitation because of personal or family problems such as illness, both 
parents employed, young children who could not be left alone, etc. When 
the number of parents thus prevented from participation was subtracted 
from the number invited, the balance almost exactly equalled the number 
of parents who signed up for the experiment. This in itself is considered a 
potent demonstration of parental interest. 

Of course, there were a number of parents who, for one reason or an- 
other, failed to attend many of the weekly meetings. Many of these absences 
were due to perfectly valid reasons, such as illness, absence from the city, 
and conflicting engagements that could not be easily resolved in favor of 
continuing with the study. No effort was made to ascertain how many 
absences were due to these factors instead of loss of interest in the experi- 
ment. The important thing is that the total group of parents of low par- 
ticipation was so small as to rule out any generalization that parents are 
not interested enough to take advantage of the opportunity for a closer 
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type of cooperation in planning and carrying on the program of instruc- 
tion of the public school. The evidence of this study is conclusive in sup- 
port of the fact that parents are interested and will participate, even at 
rather large personal sacrifice, if they believe that in so doing they will 
improve or increase the opportunity their children will have in school. 

Furthermore, this study revealed that in the experimental classrooms 
the children of those parents who, for one reason or another, could not 
participate benefited materially from the enriched program of the group 
whose parents did participate. Since all children were tested, it was pos- 
sible to compare the progress of these children of non-participating parents 
with that of the experimental and control groups. Though the results were 
not statistically significant, they were consistent in showing progress that 
was intermediate between the children of the experimental and the control 
groups. Thus there was evidence of a residual effect in the entire classroom 
situation that made the experimental classrooms of higher educational 
value than the control classrooms even though an identical list of learning 
experiences was used in both. This would seem to support the thesis that 
a program of close cooperation is valuable for the entire school even if 
only a part of the total group of parents is involved. 

Several years have now elapsed since the conclusion of this study and 
it is possible to appraise some of the long-term results. In the city in which 
this study was conducted, the planned opportunities for parent observation 
of classroom teaching and parent participation in discussing the chief 
goals of instruction and the methods by which instruction is carried on 
have become an accepted part of standard practice, though, of course, on 
a much less intensive basis. It is felt that if a program of observation and 
participation is commenced when the pupils first enter school and is con- 
tinued consistently throughout subsequent years, the cumulative effects 
will ultimately approach the results of short-term intensive study such as 
formed the basis for this experiment. 


Congress annually appropriates an estimated $3.5 billions for purposes 
which are directly or indirectly educational. Of this amount, $34 million, 
or less than 1 per cent, is appropriated to the United States Office of 
Education. of which $32 million is administered for two programs of 
grants-in-aid. — (Annual Report of the U. S. Office of Education, 1950, 
p. 32.) 
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Measurement of Pupil Progress in 
Learning to Spell Selected Words 


ANTON THOMPSON 
Long Beach Public Schools 


Wuy do we give spelling tests? Why are standardized spelling tests 
relatively poor instruments for measuring pupil progress in achieving the 
spelling goals of a given grade? What procedures may be used to produce 
a valid measure of the progress of pupils in learning to spell the important 
words which they have been taught? Since parents, teachers, and pupils 
are all keenly interested in the success of the school’s program of spelling 
instruction, it appears desirable to attempt to answer these and related 
questions pertaining to evaluating pupil progress in spelling. 


Functions of Spelling Tests 


Spelling tests may be given for many different purposes. Teachers often 
give informal spelling tests at the beginning of a period of study to find 
out which words the children already know how to spell. As in other fields 
of study, spelling tests are sometimes used to identify individual differences 
in spelling ability so that instructional help may be adjusted to the specific 
needs of the individual pupils. Teacher-made tests are sometimes given as 
part of the directed study of a group of words. Informal spelling tests are 
commonly given at the close of the week’s work to help determine the suc- 
cess pupils have had in learning to spell a limited list of assigned words. 
Periodically a school system wishes to survey the general level of spelling 
ability of its pupils and to compare this level with that of pupils of the 
same age or grade who are living in other sections of the country. Many 
school systems give either a standardized spelling test or a locally con- 
structed test near the close of a semester or term as a means of providing 
the teacher with a measure of the growth of the pupils in spelling achieve- 
ment during that term. 


The teacher or administrator who knows exactly what purpose he 
wishes to satisfy through the giving of a spelling test usually has no diffi- 


Dr. Anton Thompson for the past five years has served as supervisor of research 
in the Long Beach, California, Public Schools. His prior professional experience in- 
cludes high school teaching in South Dakota and Minnesota, high school principal- 
ship and superintendency in Minnesota, and college teaching at Arizona State College 
at Flagstaff and at the University of Minnesota. His Ph.D. was obtained at the 
University of Minnesota in 1942. 
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culty in determining whether to use a standardized test or a locally con- 
structed test. For example, if the purpose is to identify which words in a 
particular list of twenty the pupils already know how to spell, the teacher 
would easily decide to give an informal test covering those twenty words. 
On the other hand, many teachers and administrators find it difficult to 
decide whether spelling progress during a term or year of instruction can 
best be measured by the use of a standardized spelling test or by a locally 
constructed test. Do the better known standard spelling scales or tests give 
a good measure of growth in ability to spell the words which have been 
studied during a given school term? If not, what procedures may a teacher 
or administrator follow in order to provide a spelling test which will serve 
this particular function? 


Curricular Validity of Standard Spelling Tests 


Four widely used standard spelling tests were analyzed in an effort to 
determine whether they possessed a high degree of curricular validity 
when used to measure progress in spelling achievement during a given 
grade in California schools. The tests chosen for analysis were the spelling 
sections of the following test batteries: the California Basic Skills Test, 
the Jowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, and the Stanford Achievement Tests. Forms of each of these spell- 
ing tests which would be appropriate for use in testing fifth grade pupils 
and eighth grade pupils were used in the analysis. Each word in each test 
was checked against these two criteria: (1) Is this word assigned to the 
fifth grade (or eighth grade) of the state-adopted spelling series entitled 
Using Words? (2) Is it an important or socially useful word; is it in- 
cluded among those most commonly written by adults as determined by 
Professor Ernest Horn? The decision to use the Horn list as a criterion 
of the relative importance of various words included in spelling lessons 
was influenced by McKee’s conclusion that the Horn list is “the most 
valid measure available of the ultimate and permanent spelling needs of 
children.” 


To illustrate the procedure which has been outlined, we might turn our 
attention to the first word in Form O of the Jowa Every-Pupil Spelling 
Test, Elementary. The test word is “ought.” In the California spelling text- 
books in current use, this word is assigned for teaching to the fourth 
grade. Therefore, it does not provide a measure of the progress of fifth 
grade pupils in spelling the new words assigned for teaching to the fifth 
grade. On checking the word “ought” in Horn’s A Basic Writing Vocabu- 
lary, one notes that it is a word very frequently written by adults; in fact, 


1McKee, Paul, “‘Spelling,”” Teaching Language in the Elementary School, Forty-Third Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part If, 1944, p. 155. 
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it is one of the 1,000 words most commonly used in adult writing. We 
might conclude, therefore, that the word “ought” is a good word to include 
in a spelling test, but it is an inappropriate word for use in measuring 
pupil progress in learning to spell the new words assigned to the fifth grade 
in California schools. 


TABLE | 


CURRICULAR VALIDITY OF WORDS IN FOUR STANDARD SPELLING TESTS 
FOR MEASURING SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT IN GRADE 5 
OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


Percentage of Test Words Which Are: 


Spelling Test Number of Assigned to Grade 5 Among First 3,000 
Test Words of Using Words Series of Horn List 


California Basic Skills Elementary 


EE er net ares Seen reeeee 30 13% 93% 
Towa Every-Pupil Elementary 

cic ta he 40 25 78 
Metropolitan Intermediate 

Di rater are ta 50 22 72 
Stanford Intermediate 

a eel 50 10 72 

TABLE II 


CURRICULAR VALIDITY OF WORDS IN FOUR STANDARD SPELLING TESTS 
FOR MEASURING SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT IN GRADE 8 
OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


Percentage of Test Words Which Are: 


Spelling Test Number of Assigned to Grade 8 Among First 5,000 
Test Words of Using Words Series of Horn List 


California Basic Skills Intermediate 


I acca cateales ies skenptedicieciiaalins 30 40% 83% 
Iowa Every-Pupil Advanced 

a tai 50 24 100 
Metropolitan Advanced 

PRED ila cde ccccinnteinbaneeesis 50 22 76 
Stanford Advanced 

PENG a. cccecinndaddeewenmacinme 60 17 75 


A summary of the data resulting from the two checks made upon the 
curricular validity of each word in four well-known standardized tests is 
presented in Tables I and II. From Table I, two findings may be of par- 
ticular interest: (1) In none of the four tests do more than 25 per cent of 
the words duplicate the words assigned to be taught in the fifth grade in 
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those California schools which follow the state-adopted textbook. This may 
be restated as follows: the majority of the words in standardized spelling 
tests do not measure the growth which typical California fifth graders have 
made in learning to spell the words which they consider to be their year’s 
contract. (2) Every one of the four standardized tests designed for use in 
the fifth grade contains some words which are not even among the first 
3,000 of the Horn list. 


The data in Table II relate to the eighth grade. The findings are in 
line with those reported for the fifth grade. (1) The majority of the words 
in the four standardized tests examined do not measure the growth which 
typical California eighth graders make in learning to spell those words 
which they consider to be their year’s contract. (2) All but one of the four 
standardized tests checked include some test words which are written so 
frequently by adults that they are not even among the first 5,000 in the 
Horn list. 


Since well-known standard spelling tests have been found to contain 
words which are of limited social usefulness and words which are not 
found in the list of words assigned to be taught during a specific school 
term, we may conclude with Professor Ernest Horn that “these scales and 
tests have very limited usefulness in the direction and appraisal of instruc- 
tion.”* It therefore seems advisable to consider the steps by which a Cali- 
fornia school may construct its own spelling tests for the purpose of 
measuring pupil progress in learning to spell the important words studied 
during a given term of instruction. 


Procedures Recommended for Measuring 
Spelling Progress 


By following the steps outlined below, it is believed that a school dis- 
trict may obtain a satisfactory measure of pupil progress in learning to 
spell the words assigned for instruction during a given period. 


1. The period of instruction during which progress is to be measured must be 
defined. For example, during the summer of 1950 the Long Beach Public 
Schools decided to measure pupil progress in spelling during the period from 
the third week through the twenty-seventh week of the school year 1950-51. 


2. Agreement must be reached concerning the spelling words which are to be 
reviewed and taught during the designated period of instruction. In general 
terms, a Long Beach fifth grade teacher is responsible for reviewing those 
particular words assigned to grades 2 to 4 in the Using Words spelling series 
which are among the 500 words most commonly written by adults. She is also 
responsible for teaching those words in the Using Words series which are 
assigned for study to the fifth grade. 





® Horn, Ernest, “Spelling,”’ Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 1950, p. 1259. 
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3. At the beginning of the period during which progress is to be measured, a 
preliminary spelling test must be given which will contain a good sample of 
the words to be reviewed and studied in a particular grade. This should be 
done in order to determine the level of spelling ability prior to instruction. 
A test of comparable length and difficulty should be used at the close of the 
designated period. The difference in the number of words spelled correctly at 
the beginning and the end of the period represents a measure of progress in 
learning to spell the words taught during the defined period. In the Long 
Beach program for measuring progress in spelling achievement, two parallel 
tests were constructed for each of the grades from 3 through 8. Each grade 
was given a preliminary test in late September; each grade will be re-tested 
with tests of comparable make-up and difficulty in April. 


Long Beach Approach 


In Carrying through the general plan which has just been outlined, a 
teacher or administrator will find it necessary to reach certain decisions 
concerning such matters as these: (a) whether to divide the spelling test 
into a review section and a “new words” section, (b) the length of the 
test, (c) the type of test item to be used, (d) the criteria to use in select- 
ing test words from among the entire list of words reviewed and studied 
during the designated term of study, and (e) the method to be followed in 
order to make the final test reasonably comparable in difficulty to the pre- 
liminary test. Not all teachers and administrators would agree concerning 
the best answers to these questions. The decisions reached in the Long 
Beach evaluation program are cited below. 


1. Each test was divided into two parts: one measuring ability to spell very im- 
portant words taught in grades below the level being tested and the other 
measuring ability to spell the words assigned to the particular grade being 
tested. A separate score was obtained for each part. It may be mentioned 
parenthetically that one advantage of this plan is that it gives the weakest 
pupil in a room, the pupil who may not have learned any of the “new words” 
taught in his grade, an opportunity to show the progress he has made in 
learning a minimum group of important words which his classmates were 
taught in previous grades, 

2. The third grade test included 25 words: 10 review words and 15 “new words” 
assigned to the third grade. The tests for each grade from 4 through 8 in- 
cluded 50 words: 20 review words and 30 “new words” assigned to the par- 
ticular grade being tested. 


3. The form of test item used was the modified sentence recall. The teacher 
pronounces a word, uses it in a sentence, pronounces it again. The pupil then 
writes the test word. 

4. Words included in the review sections of the tests given in grades 3 through 7 
were limited to those words from the first 500 of the Horn list which were 
taught in grades below the level being tested. In the review section of the 
eighth grade test, words were limited to those among the first 1,000 of the 
Horn list which were taught prior to the eighth grade. 


5. In choosing test words for the “new words” sections of the tests, the follow- 
ing criteria were followed: (a) All words were taken from the word lists for 
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weeks 3 through 27 of the Using Words series. (b) In grades above the third, 
at least one word was chosen from each week’s list of words (excluding all 
review lists). (c) No more than two test words were selected from the word 
list assigned to any specific week. (d) In tests for grades 3 through 6, only 
words which were among the first 3,000 of the Horn list were included. On 
this basis, the word “gutter” which is listed as a spelling word for the 
twenty-third week in the sixth grade in California schools would not be used 
in the term test for the sixth grade because it is so rarely spelled by adults 
that it does not even appear in the 10,000-word list prepared by Horn. 

6. The difficulty value of each test word was determined by referring to Bixler’s 
Standard Elementary Spelling Scale. This step was taken in order to include 
words ranging in spelling difficulty from easy to hard and in order to have a 
basis for preparing equivalent or parallel test forms having the same range 
and level of difficulty as the preliminary tests. 


Illustration of Local Spelling Test 


The test which follows was the one given to all Long Beach fifth grade 
pupils in September, 1950. A comparable test will be given these same 
pupils in April, 1951. It is our belief that the scores resulting from giving 
these tests will yield a valid measure of the progress made by Long Beach 
fifth graders in learning to spell the important words assigned for instruc- 
tion during the period from September to April. The same procedure is 


being followed in the other grades from 3 through 8. 


Long Beach Public Schools 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISOR OF RESEARCH 


Local Spelling Test: Grade 5 


PART | 

No. 

1. about He was about five feet tall. about 
2. days There are seven days in a week. days 

3. meet We will meet in the library. meet 

4. also The younger children also helped us. also 

5. both We were both late. both 

6. taken The mouse has taken the cheese. taken 
7. kindly He was a kindly old man. kindly 
8. country They once lived in the country. country 
9. able He was not able to go. able 
10. given The money was given to the Red Cross. given 
1l. enough He did not have enough time. enough 
12. size This box is about the right size. size 

13. between He sat between his father and mother. between 
14. rather He would rather stay here. rather 
15. later It was later than seven o'clock. later 
16. giving We are giving her a present. giving 
7. offer How much money will you offer for it? offer 
18. past She has been present every day of the past month. past 
19. busy The work kept him busy. busy 
20. together They worked together on the boat. together 
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PART Il 

1. wife She is the wife of the mayor. wife 

2. proper The dog was not given the proper food. proper 

3. expect We did not expect him to come. expect 

4. grain The farmer hauled the grain to town. grain 

5. plenty There was plenty of food for all. plenty 
6. herself Mother did all the work herself. herself 

7. cast The cast of the play hasn’t been announced. cast 

8. whenever I will come whenever you say. whenever 
9. angry The man sounds angry. angry 
10. through The water goes through a large pipe. through 
ll. plan I do not plan to go. plan 
12. language We could not understand his language. language 
13. already She was already asleep. already 
14. taught He taught me how to swim. taught 
15. captain There goes the captain of the ship. captain 
16. barrel The oil was put in a barrel. barrel 
17. measure The nurse will measure how tall you are. measure 
18. touch He had been warned not to touch the poison. touch 
19. problem I have finished the last problem. problem 
20. cities We saw many large cities. cities 
21. waste A good worker doesn’t waste his time. waste 
22. sign On the store window there was a new sign. sign 
23. guard Someone must guard the treasure. guard 
24. taste It left a bad taste in his mouth. taste 
25. cutting The barber is cutting his hair. cutting 
26. garage He put his car in the garage. garage 
27. surprise The party was a complete surprise. surprise 
28. receive It is better to give than to receive. receive 
29. double We will double your salary. double 
30. niece My brother’s daughter is my niece. niece 
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School Factors Related To Delinquency 


EsTHER GRACE NOLAN 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools Office 


THE purpose of this study was to discover the school factors related to 
delinquency which lie within the province of the school to control, and to 
identify what school techniques have proved successful in remedying seri- 
ous school misbehavior and pre-delinquency. 

Pertinent data were gathered by means of an interview-questionnaire 
utilized individually with the chief counselor of each of twenty-nine junior 
and senior high schools in nineteen districts of Los Angeles County. The 
total average daily attendance of these high schools for the school year 
1947-48 was 26,618 students. The questions were answered in the light of 
cumulative record data or school information regarding five current cases 
of pre-delinquent or delinquent students enrolled. 


Definitions 


Definitions were set up which considered delinquency to be actual stu- 
dent contact with the Courts, Probation Department, Juvenile Authorities, 
etc., for criminal or social offense; and pre-delinquency to consist of: 
truancy: continued wilful disobedience; open and persistent defiance of 
the authority of the teacher; habitual profanity; habitual vulgarity; smok- 
ing or having cigarettes on school property; joining or taking part in the 
organization or formation of any fraternity, sorority, or secret club; and 
refusing or neglecting to obey the rules and regulations of the governing 
board of the school district. (This definition was set up by the City and 
County Juvenile Index.) 


Validation 


Validation of the findings which provided verification of certain for- 
mulated hypotheses was mainly secured through the analytical study of 
fifty individual cases of pre-delinquency referred for individual psycho- 
logical study from the same twenty-nine high schools. Twenty-five of these 
cases were chosen because they had not shown improvement, but had actu- 
ally become delinquent and had been placed in Forestry Camp by the 


For the past 17 years, Dr. Esther Grace Nolan has served in the Los Angeles 
County Schools Office. Her present position is coordinator of research and guidance, 
and high school psychologist. Previously she had taught and done administrative work 
in the high schools of Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Dr. Nolan’s article is based on 
her doctoral dissertation, completed at the University of Southern California in 1950. 
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Juvenile Court. The other twenty-five were selected because they had shown 
great improvement and had made satisfactory adjustment to the extent that 
actual delinquency was prevented, as disclosed by follow-up progress 
reports. 

The analytical study of the fifty cases resulted in the corroboration of 
certain facts which emanated from the questionnaire data, that certain 
school situations and factors did have a contributory relationship to delin- 
quency; and, certain of these factors did lie within the province of the 
school to control. 

Further validation and strengthening of the study were secured by 
utilizing a Validation Jury of field specialists; and their suggestions and 
comments were incorporated into the conclusions. 

Before the larger study was initiated, a pilot study was conducted 
among three of the larger participating high schools, their total enrollment 
being more than 7,000 average daily attendance. 


Findings 


From out of the questionnaire data and the analytical study of the fifty 
individual case studies, there appeared a patterned list of techniques and 
procedures that, when utilized effectively by the secondary schools, pro- 
duced much improvement in the delinquency situation and which further 
prevented many school pre-delinquent tendencies from developing. 

Overwhelming evidence was disclosed in favor of the necessity for ade- 
quate cumulative records in order to make correct diagnosis of delinquent 
or pre-delinquent cases. 

Certain diagnostic techniques were identified as effective. These in- 
cluded: cumulative records, a testing program, case studies, home visits, 
individual counseling, clinical and psychological services, and the like. 

Preventive and adjustive techniques shown to be effective included: 
remedial instruction in the fundamental tool subjetcs, modification of cur- 
riculum, in-service training of teachers, the giving of passing marks and 
encouragement rather than criticisms and low marks to students working 
up to capacity but below grade norm, establishment of a permissive rather 
than an austere classroom climate, the use of mental hygiene principles 
and democratic practices in the classroom, capitalizing on psychological 
assets of students and minimizing their liabilities, assisting students to 
participate in wholesome and constructive activities, and providing a flex- 
ible program to suit the full range of individual differences, interests, and 
needs. 

Five school situations needing change were shown to have definite rela- 
tionship to delinquency. The first two of these seemed to be administrative 
in nature, while the last three had implications for classroom responsi- 
bility. The five were: 
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1. Knowledge of a student’s record of repeated failure and frustration without 
resultant efforts to correct the school situation. 

2. Enrollment of a student arbitrarily in courses without reference to guidance 
data about him. 

3. Employment by the teacher of an undiversified method of presentation and 
instruction appealing only to the student’s auditory impressions, without con- 
sideration also of his visual impressions and his manipulative contacts. 

4. Establishment of an austere or antagonistic classroom atmosphere. 

5. Lack of teacher awareness to the need for remedial instruction or for a modi- 
fied curriculum, lack of ability to distinguish between the two conditions, or 
failure to provide the necessary program to correct the one or the other. 


Conclusions 


1. Certain Non-Anglo students, students having reading and language 
handicaps, and those having poor academic ability, will probably not be 
helped to prevent pre-delinquent tendencies by enrollment in classrooms 
where teachers use one method of instruction only, such as stimulation by 
auditory impressions without differentiation to include also visual impres- 
sions and manipulative contacts. 

2. Some students may develop pre-delinquent tendencies if enrolled 
with classroom teachers who cannot distinguish between the need for 
remedial instruction and the need for a moidfied curriculum, or who do 
not provide the necessary program to correct these two conditions. 

3. Secondary schools which do not accept and practice the philosophy 
of giving passing marks and encouragement to the students working up to 
capacity, but below grade norm, will probably be unable to eliminate pre- 
delinquent tendencies among the slow learners enrolled. 

4. Schools which do not assist their teachers by providing in-service 
guidance training to establish a permissive rather than an austere emo- 
tional classroom atmosphere, and to utilize mental hygiene principles and 
democratic practices in the classroom, will probably not adequately solve 
their delinquency problem. 

5. Schools which fail to provide assistance for teachers to learn to 
capitalize on students’ psychological assets and to minimize their liabilities 
by the use of adequate methods and materials to meet the full range of 
capacities, interests, and needs will probably be fostering the very condi- 
tions out of which many pre-delinquencies develop. 

6. In many schools the present programs of curriculum and guidance 
are not adequate to meet the specific needs of the Non-Anglo student, of 
the student from the lower cultural and economic levels, of the student 
having limited mental development, or of the student with non-academic 
ability. 

7. Professional attitude and confidential treatment of guidance in- 
formation by all school personnel are necessary requirements if the school 
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is to become successful in identifying and solving school factors related to 
delinquency. 

8. One constructive means of eliminating many cases of serious mal- 
adjustment and misbehavior, that otherwise would become delinquent, was 
found to be the acceptance of a district promotional policy which will per- 
mit a minimum of retardation and acceleration; and which will allow a 
steady progress of most students through the grades with their peers of 
comparable physiological and social development. 

9. In the final analysis, the adequate functioning of an effective guid- 
ance program which will correct the school delinquency situation depends 
to a great extent upon the attitude, understanding, philosophy, and train- 
ing of the school administrator. 


Recommendations and Suggestions 


1. Devise a system of adequate cumulative records, and provide inter- 
pretation of them to classroom teachers. 

2. Develop a flexible program which will meet the full range of stu- 
dent abilities, interests, and needs; which will provide remedial instruction 
and modification of curriculum for those students needing such programs; 
and which will furnish craft-type, non-academic offerings for those stu- 
dents who have been shown to have difficulty with the traditional program. 

3. Evaluate a student’s progress in relation to his effort, his previous 
progress, and his own capacity rather than in relation to the progress of 
other students or to a grade norm. 

4. Develop a truly professional attitude and give only confidential 
treatment to all guidance data. 

5. Attempt to secure changed attitudes of teachers from negative, crit- 
ical, and condemnatory, to constructive, permissive, and encouraging, by 
utilizing mental hygiene principles and democratic practices in the class- 
room. 

6. Analyze the functions of deans or vice-principals, and those of 
counselors, so that discipline, as such, may be divorced from individual 
counseling and guidance. 

7. Establish rapport with and develop an understanding of a mis- 
behaving and maladjusted student, and treat him as an individual worthy 
of respect, kindness, courtesy, and personal attention, separate and apart 
from his behavior, not rejecting the individual while rejecting his behavior. 

8. Provide vocational guidance, occupational information, and work 
experience opportunities in the secondary school program. 

9. Develop an articulation program with the elementary schools of 
the district, and with the junior college program where possible. 

10. Cooperate with and utilize existent community resources and 
youth-building agencies. 
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How Effective is the Modern Secondary 
School in Meeting the Needs of 
Superior Students? 


BERNICE L. VUKOTA 
San Francisco City Schools 


In THE fall of 1947 tenth graders in the San Francisco public schools as 
a part of the general program of evaluation were given the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development and the Otis Test of Mental Ability. In the fall 
of 1949, when this group was in the twelfth grade, the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development were again administered. Pupils of one senior 
high school who had had both forms of the Iowa Educational Develop- 
ment Tests and whose Otis 1Q’s were 120 or higher (Group S) were 
selected for this study. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this inquiry is to consider the effectiveness of our sec- 
ondary instruction for pupils of high educational promise by measuring 
educational development of tenth year students over a two-year period. 


Outcomes of the Inquiry 


In order to interpret the findings as they relate to pupils of high 
ability (Group S) it will be necessary to consider Group S’s initial achieve- 
ment in relation to: 


1. Total entering tenth grade average score (Group A). 


2. Total tenth grade average for those who remained for high school graduation 
(Group T). 


Table I which follows shows the average scores of all tenth grade stu- 
dents in one San Francisco high school (Group A), the tenth grade aver- 
age score for those who remained for high school graduation (Group T), 
and the tenth grade average of the Special Group (Group S). Percentiles 





Bernice Long Vukota is research assistant in the San Francisco Unified School 
District. She had previously served as a junior high school teacher in San Francisco, 
and as supervisor of personnel training in the State Department of Employment. 
Mrs. Vukota received her A.B. degree at San Jose State College, and is at present a 
candidate for the Master’s degree at the University of California, Berkeley. 
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based on California norms are also shown. It will be noted that, at tenth 
grade level, the average scores of the special group are significantly higher 
than those in Groups A and T and, compared to California norms, exceed 
in all but one test the 90th percentile of tenth graders and the 7Oth per- 
centile of twelfth graders. Group A reaches and slightly exceeds tenth 
grade expectancy in Test 2, while Group T exceeds tenth grade expectancy 
in all tests. It may be said, then, of the special group that these pupils of 
high educational expectancy have already, at tenth grade level, exceeded 
twelfth grade expectancy for superior twelfth graders. 


TABLE | 


AVERAGE SCORES — TENTH GRADE 
IOWA TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
S Group, A Group, and T Group 


Group S Group A Group T 


AREAS Score % Score % Score % 
Test 1. Social Studies Background__-__-----. 21.7 94 14.0 61 15.2 69 
Test 2. Natural Science Background_---_---- 18.8 88 10.9 48 12.4 58 
Test 3. Written Expression._.---.---------- 20.5 92 13.7 59 14.2 63 
Test 4. Quantitative Thinking-_-...--_-_-_--. 20.5 95 1230 57 12.6 61 
Test 5. Interpretation of Social Studies___---. 22.0 94 14.1 60 14.6 63 
Test 6. Interpretation of Natural Science__--- 218 95 11.5 50 14.6 69 
Test 7. Interpretation of Literature-___.__--- 20.9 92 14.1 57 14.5 60 
Test 8. General Vocabulary._..-..---------. 23.3 94 15.0 55 16.6 65 
Test 9. Use of Sources of Information_-_-_~-- 22.0 94 13.5 60 148 68 
Composite Scores — Tests 1 to 8__------------ 22.8 95 13.3 55 148 67 


(N 29) (N 539) (N 222) 





S Group — Special Group. 
A Group — Total Tenth Grade Average Score. 
T Group — Total Tenth Grade Average Score for those who remained for high school graduation. 


Table II, which follows, shows average scores and percentile norms at 
twelfth grade level of the Special Group (Group S) and Group T. It will 
be noted that the special group has not only maintained its position above 
the 90th percentile, but that at twelfth grade level has no area under the 
90th percentile. It is apparent that in this selected group educational de- 
velopment far above expectancy has taken place between the tenth and 
twelfth grades. 


Table III, which follows, recaps median gains in standard scores from 
tenth to twelfth grade made by the Special (S) Group. The highest median 
gain on the individual tests was made on Test 7, Interpretation of Litera- 
ture, while the lowest gains were made on general vocabulary. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that the group average on this test at tenth grade 
level was alrady at the 93rd percentile. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE SCORES — TWELFTH GRADE 
IOWA TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
S Group and T Group 





Group S Group T 


AREAS Score % Score % 
Test 1. Social Studies Background___..-_.---.--_-_---__. 27.1 92 20.4 61 
Test 2. Natural Science Background__-__----.---____--__ 22.5 90 20.0 79 
Me ere eens 23.9 92 18.3 58 
Tek GG Fog nc Sein hicceerncncee 24.8 94 15.5 62 
Test 5. Interpretation of Social Studies_____-____--__----. 26.0 94 18.8 60 
Test 6. Interpretation of Natural Science___..._.-.-_---__- 25.7 94 12.3 30 
Test 7. Interpretation of Literature.............----__--- 25.7 94 18.9 64 
Test & Genaenl Veen bwler yc ccciiecccsncccccncu. 26.0 93 20.0 61 
Test 9. Use of Sources of Information-__.._--_--.--_--_-_- 26.0 94 18.7 61 
Composite Scores — Tests 1 to 8.___.--------------------- 28.3 96 19.3 65 


(N 29) (N 222) 


S Group — Special Group. 
T Group — Total Twelfth Grade Average Score for those who remained for high school graduation. 


TABLE Ill 


GROWTH IN TERMS OF MEDIAN AND QUARTILES FROM TENTH TO 
TWELFTH GRADE: 29 STUDENTS WITH I.Q.’s 120 OR OVER 
TESTS 1 TO 9: IOWA TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


GAINS ON STANDARD SCORES 


AREAS Q-3. Median Q-l 
Test 1. Social Studies Background_-..-.--.---..----_-_-. 7.6 5.6 4.3 
Test 2. Natural Science Background__....------.--__-_-- 5.9 4.5 25 
TrOOE SWIG AORN iin stew amecciccnnnns 5.6 3.9 2.3 
Le eg yo 6.2 4.7 3.9 
Test 5. Interpretation of Social Studies____.._--_-__--_-_- 5.4 3.9 1.9 
Test 6. Interpretation of Natural Science_....----__------ 5.9 4.3 2.4 
Test 7. Interpretation of Literature-...___.--..----------- 68 5.8 3.7 
OGL th: GORMEED VORRDUIIN Conn iri iiencnncinccmendancsmnnrs 4.6 33 2.2 
Test 9. Use of Sources of Information._-.....-.---------- 6.9 5.1 1.3 
Composite Scores — Tests 1 to 8._..--.-----------~-_----- 6.9 6.0 4.6 





Conclusions 


It may be noted that the S Group, on the average, as well as indi- 
vidually, made notable growth in educational development from tenth to 
twelfth grades, while Group T at approximately the 60th percentile in all 
tests at tenth grade level fell short of that point at twelfth grade. In Test 6, 
Interpretation of Natural Science, it fell to the 30th percentile. This may 
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reflect the fact that many of this group did not take science courses after 
the tenth grade. As Group S is highly selected and Group T selected to the 
extent that they stayed to graduate from high school, we can assume that 
academic choices in subjects were reflected to some extent in the superior 
showing of the S Group. 


While the self-motivating factor of success cannot be under-estimated 


as an element in continued growth, the consistent growth shown by the 
S Group indicates one or a combination of causative factors, namely: 


1. The superior growth rate of bright pupils. 

The advanced academic courses ordinarily pursued by this group. 
. Extra-curricular opportunities for leadership. 

. Social activities out of school hours. 

. Favorable and receptive homes. 


All may be reflected in the satisfaction as indicated by the growth that 
is shown by this superior group. This study indicates that our secondary 
schools are apparently fulfilling the basic goals of education for pupils of 


high ability. 


Help from the National Citizens Commission 
for Public Schools 


The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools has recently 
announced that it has some new materials of interest to educators and 
Parent-Teacher organizations. Included in the list of free material are: 


Good Schools Don’t Just Happen, a guide to action for life adjustment education. 
School Housing Crisis, is met in Longview, Washington. Ladies Home Journal reprint. 


Citizens, aroused by PTA, vote twice to pass school levies. 


Reading, Riting, Rithmetic, . . . and what else? Michigan booklet suggests how your 
schools can better meet needs of all in community. 


Report of Rockingham, Vermont, Educational Planning Committee, describes organi- 
zation and findings of a survey carried out by this group. 


Developing School Plant Programs, report of school plant conferences at University 
of Utah. 


How You Can Help Organize a Community-School Study Group, published by the 
Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission of Education in Connecticut. 


Requests for these materials should be sent to the Commission’s head- 
quarters at 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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Personality Patterns and Written 
Expression 


JACK PATTEN 
Formerly of San Francisco State College 


TEACHERS whose immediate or correlative responsibility is to instruct 
in written expression have long been disturbed by the obvious fact that 
some students do not profit from instruction in language usage. Even when 
demands upon the student are lessened, even when the emphasis is taken 
off grammar rules and nomenclature and directed toward the conveyance 
of ideas, some students, otherwise intelligent and capable of self-expression, 
still seem incapable of producing communicative writing. 

In light of the foregoing, many teachers have surmised that writing, 
like speech and reading, is greatly dependent upon the inner personality 
structure of the student. In an effort to verify or disprove this supposition, 
the writer set up and performed the research project described herein. 


Experimental Procedure 


Subjects for the study were sixty first-semester freshmen at San Fran- 
cisco State College, representative of the entire class in age and college 
aptitude test scores. Twenty-nine were females, thirty-one males. All were 
native-born and had received prior schooling in California. The students 
were otherwise unselected. 

Four samples of written expression were obtained from each subject. 
They comprised an entrance essay on a topic chosen from a broad list, the 
ending of an unfinished story involving personal relationships, instructions 
for the operation of a specific household device, and response to a final- 
examination question in psychology. Diverse samples were used in order 
that generalized peculiarities of writing might be definitely determined. 
Thus, any writing characteristic attributed to an individual was evident in 
a majority of his writing samples and was not peculiar to only one of his 
writing styles. 

Each sample was examined and rated by this writer on a three-point 
scale on the following criteria: handwriting control, manuscript neatness, 
spelling conformity, quantity, organization, use of extraneous material, 


Dr. Jack Patten until recently was assistant professor in language arts at San 
Francisco State College, where he supervised the writing laboratory program. He 
formerly taught in the secondary schools of Washington state, in adult education in 
the same area, and at the City College of San Francisco. His article is based upon 
his doctoral dissertation, completed in June of 1950 at Stanford University. 
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topic coverage, sentence complexity, sntence clarity, sentence directness, 
sentence completeness, use of qualifying expressions, word appropriate- 
ness, use of sense imagery, and word omission or repetition. These cate- 
gories were chosen for their comprehensibility to teachers of written ex- 
pression, hence their relationship to instruction and grading. 

The writer’s ratings of each single sample were then summarized into 
ratings for each student, which were subsequently checked for reliability 
against the combined ratings of two other competent teachers of written 
expression, each of whom rated the samples on alternating numbers of the 
fifteen criteria listed above. A rather close agreement was found on all 
criteria other than sentence clarity, sentence directness, and sense imagery. 
Criteria for manuscript neatness, word appropriateness, and word omis- 
sion and repetition were abandoned because only a few deviates were dis- 
cernible to raters. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (1) was adminis- 
tered the subjects as a measure of personality. This test was chosen be- 
cause of its acceptability to school authorities over certain popularized 
projective techniques and its amenability to a group testing situation. 

Eight of the nine MMPI clinical subscales were used in the statistical 
treatment, the masculinity-femininity scale being omitted in order to avoid 
a false positive finding where males predominated in one group segregated 
on a given writing category and females predominated in an opposite 
group. For, males in a liberal arts institution tend to rate high in hetero- 
sexual cultural interests while females rate low, both thereby demonstrat- 
ing an interest in cultural facets termed “feminine” in our society. 

Thus, the following subscales were used: Hypochondriasis, Depres- 
sion, Hysteria, Psychopathic Deviate, Paranoia, Psychasthenia, Schizo- 
phrenia, and Hypomania. 

Preliminary to the tests of relationship between writing criteria and 
MMPI scores, a check was made of pattern differences between men and 
women. No significant difference was found, and sex difference was not 
used as a basis for any subsequent groupings on writing differences. 

An analysis of variance technique (2) was used in the determination 
of results, because its mathematical treatment of MMPI scores parallels 
the intended clinical treatment of the instrument. That is, it takes into 
account the interrelationship of variables or subscales rather than examin- 
ing them as distinct and independent entities. 


Findings 


Significant MMPI profile differences were found between groups ar- 
ranged on bases of quantity, organization, and use of qualifying expres- 
sions, the last category showing the greatest statistical significance. A 
grouping of subjects on the basis of a combination of quantity, organiza- 
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tion, and topic coverage yielded a pair of sharply distinguishable MMPI 
profiles, shown in the accompanying chart. 


GROUP MMPI PROFILES OF MEAN T-SCORES OF 16 MIXED SUBJECTS 
GROUPED ON QUANTITY, ORGANIZATION AND TOPIC COVERAGE IN 
WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


—  — —: 9 Subjects Deficient in Written Expression 


—_—: 7 Subjects Excessive in Written Expression 





Interpretation of Findings 


It was determined that personality distinctions do exist between groups 
segregated on the basis of certain categorizations of writing behavior. 
Determination of the nature of profile differences where such were found 
to exist was beyond the original intent of this study. 
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Speculation upon the group mean profiles in these cases, however, is 
permissible. In general, there is an indication that a mild to severe depres- 
sion pattern accompanies paucity in written expression, while a mild 
manic tendency accompanies prolixity. The depression picture is observable 
in a student’s writing when he obscures his intentions through limiting his 
number of words and his topic treatment. And it is equally clear when he 
negates himself by employing to excess such qualifying expressions as, “I 
believe.” “in my opinion,” “more or less,” etc. 

The grouping of subjects upon a combination of quantity, organiza- 
tion, and topic coverage, shown in the accompanying chart, is most sig- 
nificant to teachers of written expression. The negative group, represented 
by the broken line in the chart, is composed of students who write too 
little. organize poorly, and fail to cover the chosen or assigned topic. 
English and social studies teachers have repeatedly said of such students, 
“T would be willing to overlook their errors in mechanics and construction 
if they would only write enough, organize the material and cover the topic. 
How can I know whether they have assimilated the course material when 
they don’t write enough to let me know?” 

The positive group, whose mean score is shown by the solid line in the 
same profile, is composed of individuals who actually write too much, 
organize too meticulously and cover the topic too thoroughly. The person- 
ality disturbance of the more severe members of this grouping is quite as 
alarming as that of the extreme members of the negative grouping. Yet 
their neuroses escape unnoticed in the academic world, because they have 
chosen an environment which rewards them for their manic deviations 
while punishing their depressive classmates. 


Conclusions 


The findings in this study should have psychological value. The clinician‘ 


or therapist who seeks to comprehend his patient must observe a large 
part of his behavior. Too often written expression, a highly expressive 
form of behavior, has been omitted from the scrutiny of the psychological 
worker. This fact takes on particular significance when we realize that cer- 
tain patients may obscure their neuroses in speech and other overt acts, 
utilizing writing as an outlet for personality expression of a deeper nature. 

Educationally, the findings in this study may require a reexamination 
of the language-teaching practices common in our schools and colleges 
today. 

In the first place, however, it must be recognized that the deviates in 
writing behavior on whom these findings are based are what the clinician 
would term “perseverated” cases. That is, their deficiencies have been 
maintained in the face of repeated instruction and admonition to adopt 
different behavior in writing. Their proficiencies, similarly, have been 
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strengthened through reward; for we do place a premium upon verbosity 
in writing in our schools. 

In the face of this recognition, we cannot expect further instruction 
and admonition on the senior high school or college levels to effect a 
change in the student when it has failed to do so during prior schooling. 

Wise teachers of speech in our schools no longer seek to correct the 
speech of the stutterer or articulatory case through direct attack upon the 
symptomatic behavior. To the contrary, they generally concentrate upon 
alleviating inner tensions rather than intensifying the stutterer’s awareness 
of his speech disturbance. Why, then, should we offer further frustration 
to the inadequate writer through making demands upon him with which 
he consciously seeks to comply, yet which he unconsciously must resist? 

We cannot condemn the student who fails to achieve the standards 
which we set for him. Rather must we admit that his failure stems from a 
need to withhold himself in the written medium of expression, a need 
which he alone can alter, with the assistance of the understanding and 
psychiatrically-trained teacher. 

Further research in the matter under discussion is essential before fur- 
ther conclusions may be drawn. Such research should not rest upon one 
psychological instrument alone, but should be based upon several different 
types of measures. including some of a projective type, as well as upon 
case studies of individuals typical of writing criterion groups. 
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Stockton (California) College Develops Testing Service 


Stockton College has developed and maintains a rather complete Test- 
ing Service to assist teachers with various problems connected with the 
evaluation and guidance of their students. A special staff is provided to 
administer and operate it. One of the functions of the Testing Service is 
to help each teacher become a better teacher by freeing him from certain 
routine duties. Test scoring is one of these routine duties that the service 
can do. By using some of the special equipment it has, the Testing Service 
helps to free teachers from spending long hours scoring tests and thus 
gives them more free time for instructional purposes. Another function is 
to coordinate and administer a guidance testing program. 
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Teacher Load— Out of Proportion? 


Haze Davis 
Research Division, National Education Association 


As THE nation faces a new mobilization for defense and a renewal of 
effort and tension in every field of service, the work of the classroom 
teacher must be re-examined. In the public schools is an army of nearly 
a million teachers, embattled against ignorance, serving as an advance 
guard for enlightenment, brotherhood, and civic virtue. One sixth of 
today’s Americans are pupils in the public schools, working each day, 
with the help of their teachers, in learning the skills and attitudes of use- 
ful citizenship. 


May it be suggested, as we now look forward to what promises at best 
to be a long armed truce, that we do not think of additional duties to be 
added to those already being carried by the teachers in the schools? If war 
duties must come, let some former duty be postponed or put aside. Not 
that the schools or teachers should seek to ignore current conditions — 
whatever else an American schoolroom may be, it is no ivory tower. It is 
full of the vitality of youth; it shares the excitement of every community 
festival and major event; the tides of public taste in recreation and fashion 
sweep through it. It inevitably feels the impact of national disasters such 
as depression or war. But the suggestion made here is that the response 
of the schools to war conditions be in terms of subtraction as well as 
addition. 


These reflections grow out of a study of the February 1951 Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, “Teacher Load in 1950.” 
Here are reports from a representative sample of public-school classroom 
teachers — urban and rural, elementary and secondary, women and men. 
They reported to the Research Division, early in the school year 1949-50, 
on the number of pupils they taught, their schedules of classes, and the 
time they spent in preparing for teaching, grading papers, interviewing 
parents, making records, and in doing each of the miscellaneous jobs that 
are necessary in running a public school in the United States. Their aver- 
age work-week was nearly 48 hours, as Table I shows. Thirty-two per cent 
of the teachers reported hours of service that added up to 50 or more 
hours a week. 


Dr. Hazel Davis, assistant director, Research Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, is a veteran research worker. She has been on the NEA research staff since 
1926. Her article, which is based on a recent NEA survey, calls attention to a prob- 
lem that greatly concerns the teaching profession. Dr. Davis received her Ph.D. at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1939. 
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TABLE | 
THE WORKING WEEK OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 





Average henies of aan Per Week, 1949. 50 

















Type of Duty Elementary Se scondary Rural U rban_ All Teachers 
Reporting 
Z i 2 a 3 4 = 5 : 6 
Class instruction __...----- 28.3 23. : 27.2 25.5 26.3 


Out -of-class instructional 

duties related to the teach- 

er’s own classes, such as 

marking papers and plan- 

ee 11.9 13.0 12.4 12.2 12.3 
Miscellaneous duties, such 

as monitoring, study halls, 

sponsoring clubs, records, 


GU RENN eco ccccnncs 7.7 11.9 10.0 8.6 9.3 
I 47.8 "48.0 49. 5 16.3 47.9 











Source: National Shean Association, Research Division. “Teaching Load in 
1950.” Research Bulletin 29:3-51; February 1951. Table 9, page 13. 


* Because of rounding, the columns may not add to the totals shown. 


These hours are too long for sustained efficiency. In addition to being 
teachers, these men and women are people. They have friends and families, 
homes and hobbies, that have a rightful claim on their time. They belong 
to organizations — in fact, they reported an average of nearly four hours 
a week, in addition to their teaching schedules, for associations and com- 
munity work. But teaching loads that are too heavy deprive many teachers 
of the privilege of rendering other types of community service. These 
teachers were not complaining about their lot; only 10 per cent of them, 
for example, felt that their loads were “extremely heavy.” Perhaps this is 
because teachers are used to heavy schedules. Two-thirds of them reported 
that they enjoyed their teaching “very much.” 

They were aware of the heavy pressures, however, and many of them 
responded to a request that they offer suggestions on what might be done 
to improve the teaching-load situation. The suggestions made by the 
largest numbers of teachers were these: (a) try to secure additional per- 
sonnel — more teachers, more special and remedial teachers, more clerks, 
more assistants for special jobs such as study halls and playground duty; 
(b) try to improve the administrative management of the school—through 
fewer outside and extra activities, more joint planning with teachers, more 
textbooks and supplies, better handling of the lunch program and other 
auxiliary services, and fewer interruptions to classroom teaching: (c) try 
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to improve the scheduling of the school program — by more nearly equal 
assignments to all individual teachers and by providing some free time for 
each teacher each day; and (d) try to improve the school plant — through 
having more classrooms, less overcrowding, and better equipment. 

These are reasonable suggestions but it will cost something to carry 
them out. More personnel and more classrooms will cost money — far 
more money than is now in sight on most educational horizons. But the 
effort to meet these essential needs must be maintained. Better management 
and better scheduling will cost hard work and courageous action on the 
part of school administrators, through democratic planning, advance work, 
selection of activities, and painstaking study and equalization of teaching 
duties. 

But will it not be worth the cost? Even in a state of semi-war, the high 
priority of education must be recognized. It is the foundation on which all 
other services must rest. Children are the losers when teaching loads pile 
so high that teachers lose heart and zest for their work. Teachers are a 
precious national asset; their vitality, their efficiency, and their morale 
must be maintained. The public and the profession alike have a stake in 
holding the duties of classroom teachers to a level at which professional 
service of a sustained high quality is possible. 

* * % % * 


A misconception about the modern school needs to be corrected. There 
are those who try to discredit it by saying that it is “getting away from 
teaching the fundamentals.” Extravagant charges are made that the schools 
of today are turning out graduates who cannot read, write, spell, and 
count; that the schools are fast becoming the haven of incompetent teach- 
ers and idle or lazy pupils; that school funds should not be spent for such 
courses as “education for family life,” but that a greatly reduced budget 
should be used to return the schools to their primary tasks. None of these 
charges can be sustained by an impartial assessment of the evidence. 

On the contrary, incompetent teachers can best be eliminated not by 
reducing school budgets, but by increasing budgets so that competent per- 
sons can replace many of the l-in-every-10 elementary teachers now serv- 
ing on an emergency basis. The so-called “lazy” pupil needs not to have 
his nose forcefully thrust between the covers of a speller or an arithmetic 
book; he needs to have the kind of school which successfully competes for 
his active interest. More than a half century ago, American educators ac- 
cepted the fundamental view that learning is closely related to pupil in- 
terest. Is it not time that more laymen shared this idea? Such evidence as 
is available points to the conclusion that the schools of today are on the 
whole doing a better job than formerly — not merely as good a job, but 
a better one — in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. — (Earl J. 
McGrath in his Annual Report of the U. S. Office of Education, 1950, 
pp. 20-21.) 
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CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GRADUATE THESES 
AND DISSERTATIONS IN EDUCATION OF CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 1950 


This classified bibliography includes the titles of all theses and dissertations com- 
pleted at California colleges and universities in 1950. For the sake of convenience, the 
following categories are used to classify the studies: 


I. Historical and Comparative VI. Teacher Selection and Education 
Education VII. Educational Sociology and Philosophy 
I. Curriculum VIII. Higher Education 
III. Growth and Development IX. Administration and Finance 
IV. Teaching and Learning X. General and Miscellaneous 


V. Guidance and Counseling 


To save space, colleges are designated as follows: 


Chico State ..... Chico State College, Chico 

Claremont ...... Claremont College, Claremont 

a eee College of the Pacific, Stockton 

Fresno State .... Fresno State College, Fresno 

Humboldt State. . . Humboldt State College, Arcata 
Sacramento State . . Sacramento State College, Sacramento 
ee San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
SE ae ener San Jose State College, San Jose 

Stanford ....... Stanford University, Palo Alto 

iQ Eats eee University of California at Los Angeles 
roo a hind elec University of California, Berkeley 

eee. haswaces University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Whittle? .6..6%% Whittier College, Whittier 


The listing of Masters’ theses are to be found on pages 127 to 139; Doctors’ disserta- 
tions are on pages 139 to 144. Copies of these studies are available for circulation 
and may be obtained by writing to the library of the college or university listed. 


MASTERS THESES 


Historical and Comparative Education 


Bell, Robert William, The Evolution of Modern Basketball. (U.S.C.) 

Bishop, Costello J., The Availability of Education in the Soviet Union. (Claremont) 

Eagan, Harry Dunn, The English Education Act of 1944. (Stanford) 

Engberg, Greta, A Comparison of Elementary Education in the United States and 
Sweden, with Suggested Applications of Principles and Practices of American 
Education to Swedish Schools. (U.C.L.A.) 

Hauck, Camelia Ann, Certification of Teachers and Selection of Textbooks in Cali- 
fornia from 1860 to 1880. (Stanford) 

Sisto, Thomas J., Jr., Justo Sierra, Modern Mexican Educator: An Analysis of the 
Ideas and Activities of Justo Sierra and His Contribution to Popular Education 
in Mexico. (Claremont) 

Strike, Lucile Piper, A History of the Evaluation Movement of Feature-Film Pictures. 
(U.S.C.) 
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Swenson, Bert Edward, A History of the Stockton Recreation Department, 1910 to 
1947, Including Its Early Background and Development of its Program and 
Facilities. (Pacific) 


Curriculum 


Anderson, Stanley, Physical Education in the High Schools of the Santa Clara Valley 
Athletic League. (Stanford) 

Armstrong, Frances C., A Study of the Specific Musical Skills and Knowledge Essen- 
tial for the Elementary Teacher. (Whittier) 

Austin, Lloyd James, School Re-districting in Modoc County. (Stanford) 

Balsley, Raymond I., The Enrichment of a Junior College Hygiene Course Based on 
Student Interests. (Stanford) 

Barker, Beverly M., A New Dimensional Vector Algebra. (Whittier) 

Bigger, Warner Thomas, Curriculum Development in Marine Corps Schools. 
(Stanford) 

Bowman, Calbert W., A Study in Course Evaluation and Group Interaction. 

(S. F. State) 

Butler, John F., A Study to Determine the Needs for and the Areas of Basic Business 
Education in the Secondary Schools. (Whittier) 

Butterfield, Harry R., A Physical Science Survey of the High Schools of the Nine 
Bay Counties, (S. F. State) 

Calkins, Dixon, Value of the Study of Spanish in High School. (Chico State) 

Coleman, Ruth Syrene, The Art Aspects of Clothing in a High School Homemaking 
Course. (U.S.C.) 

Dawson, Alice L., Low Third Grade Arithmetic Scores on an Inventory Test. (U.C.) 

DeRemer, Richard J., A Study of Occupations on the Ninth Grade Level. (Stanford) 

Dyarman, Harry A., Errors in Common Fractions. (U.C.) 

Ehlis, Ralph J., Planned Versus Incidental Development of Social Concepts in a 
Language Program. (U.C.) 

Foster, Daniel A., Time Allotments in Elementary Schools. (U.C.) 

Fuller, Charles L., An Analysis of College Requirements for the Purpose of Develop- 
ing a High School Mathematics Curriculum. (Whittier) 

Futrell, Louis Willard, An Analysis of the Course in Personal Health Problems at the 
University of Southern California, (U.S.C.) 

Gonder, Frank C., A Survey of General Science in the Nine Bay Area Counties. 

(S. F. State) 

Grover, Sanford, Driver Instruction at Madera Union High School, Madera, Cali- 
fornia. (Stanford) 

Hamilton, DeForest Shaw, A Comparative Study of the Influence of Motion Pictures 
and Discussion Lessons on Students’ Attitudes Toward Patriotism, Democracy, 
and the Constitution, (U.C.) 

Hillyer, Willard Keith, The Organization and the Administration of Model Stores in 
the Retail Training Program. (Stanford) 

Holt, Helen Frances, An Evaluation of Spelling Textbooks for Grades Three, Four 
and Five. (U.C.) 

Hoyle, Russell John, A Study of Growth in Social and Numerical Concepts in a 
Course in Arithmetic for High School Seniors. (U.C.) 

Isberg, Charles, An Analysis of the Duties, Educational Backgrounds, Experience, 
and Salaries of Secretarial Workers in Humboldt County with Recommendations 
for Local Secretarial Training Programs. (Humboldt State) 

James, Keith F., Cooperative Part-Time Education for the Distributive Occupations 
in California’s Public Junior Colleges. (Claremont) 
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Keener, Clyde, A Study to Determine the Present Status and the Provisions for the 
Program of Automobile Driver Education in the Secondary Schools of California. 
(Claremont) 

Keith, Ileen, Information Children Have About Transportation. (U.C.) 

Kennedy, Donald L., The Preparation of a Teaching Unit on American Government. 
(Whittier) 

Kilfoyl, Meriel A., Social Emphasis in the Teaching of Language Arts. (S.J. State) 

Kraus, Howard Frank, An Analysis of Selected Courses of Study. (U.C.) 

Kreutzmann, Janice Shaughnessy, The Reorganization of the Physical Education De- 
partment for Girls at Palo Alto High School. (Stanford) 

Lane, Ralph W., Mathematics Needs Common to All High School Youth for Partici- 
pation in a Democratic Society. (U.C.) 

Lillywhite, Iris, An Analysis of Techniques for the Improvement of Speech as Incor- 
porated in the General Curriculum of One Fifth Grade Class of the Nettie L. 
Waite School in Norwalk, California, During the School year of 1948-49. 
(Whittier) 

Lowery, Kenneth K., An Experimental Unit for Teaching Classification. (Whitteir) 

Madfes, Saul, A Specialized Orientation Program for a Large City Senior High 
School. (Stanford) 

Marston, Kathryn O’Neill, The Vocabulary Weight of Mathematical Significance in 
the Current California Textbooks in Arithmetic Used at the Elementary Level. 
(U.C.) 

McDonald, John, Social Education Opportunities and Experiences of Ninth Grade 
Students. (Humboldt State) 

Milnor, Margaret Jane, The Development of Community Resources for Use in Teach- 
ing Merchandising. (Stanford) 

Nau, Henry F., The Contribution of Secondary School Subjects to the Training of 
Air Force Officers. (Sacramento State) 

Noble, Vermica McDonough, The Education of the Practical Nurse. (U.S.C.) 

Northrop, Dean Silson, Educational Standards for the Production ef Secondary 
School Instructional Films. (U.S.C.) 

Olson, Ruth Ingeborg, An Occupational Guidance Unit for High School Business 
Students. (Stanford) 

Peckham, Walter, Administration and Organization of Economics Instruction in 
Northern California High Schools. (Chico State) 

Quellmalz, C. R., Subject Department Leadership Positions in California City High 
Schools. (U.C.) 

Riley, Harry C., Curriculum Development in the Small High Schools in the State of 
California. (Whittier) 

Robinson, Jack Hardy, Directing and Equipping the College Physics Laboratory for 
Elementary Experiments. (Stanford) 

Rowe, Jack Lavaughn, An Investigation of Trend in the Mathematics Curriculum in 
the Junior Colleges of California and Washington. (U.S.C.) 

Safford, George Richard, The Science Teacher and the Educational Program of the 
National Park Service. (Stanford) 

Segel, Paul Marcus, A School-Sponsored Vocational Guidance Service for Adults. 
(Stanford) 

Sheaffer, Abram B., A Study of the Physical Science Course for Senior High School. 
(Sacramento State) 

Shelton, Mildred J., An Enriched Social Studies Unit About Early California. 
(Stanford) 


Shomate, Wanda Witherspoon, Dramatic Play in the First Grade. (Stanford) 
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Smith, Woodrow W., An Investigation of the Extent to Which Selected High Schools, 
in the United States Have Developed Speech Education with an Emphasis Upon 
Oral English Instruction, (Claremont) 

Snodgrass, W. W., An Evaluation of the Philosophy and Objectives of the Extra- 
Curricular Program at El Cerrito Junior-Senior High School. (U.C.) 

Stallings, Loretta M., A Study of Recent Advances in Drug Therapy for Use in 
Health Education. (Pacific) 

Steele, Harry Alfred, An Evaluation of Health and Physical Education Programs in 
Selected Secondary Schools of Kansas. (U.S.C.) 

Stillwell, Russell G., A Comparison of the Extra-Curricular Activities Program of a 
Junior and a Senior High School. (Stanford) 

Stone, Robert Francis, A Study of the Adequacy of High School Physics Laboratory 
Work for General Education, (Pacific) 

Stover, John E., A Quantitative Study of the Air-Age Materials in the California 
State Approved Plane Geometry Textbooks. (Fresno State) 

Ufer, Matilda Ann, Physical Education and Recreation in State Correctional Schools 
and Forestry Camps of California. (Stanford) 

Wells, Margaret Ann, A Creative Poetry Program in a Third Grade Classroom. 
(Stanford) 

Weyer, Joseph Edward, A Survey of the Non-Academic Curricula of the Catholic 
Secondary Schools in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. (U.C.L.A.) 

Widmer, Victor, Study of the High School Literature Program in Three Counties of 
Northern California. (Chico State) 

Woolever, Myron, A Flexible Curriculum in a Changing Community. (U.C.) 

Zerin, Edward, A Survey of the Idea of God in Twenty-five Jewish Religious School 

Textbooks. (U.S.C.) 


Growth and Development 


Bare, Colleen Stanley, A Study of the Retest Factor in Group Intelligence Testing 
and the Effect of College-Training on Mental Test Performance. (U.C.) 

Bralich, Wallace, Flexibility Trends in Boys. (Humboldt State) 

Bryan, Quentin R., An Investigation of Popularity Status of Gifted Children. (U.C.) 

Carter, Howard, Case Studies of Eighteen Mentally Retarded Children. (U.C.) 

Groome, Mary B., An Evaluation of the Use of Discovery of Relationships in the 
Development of Power to Spell. (Claremont) 

Hancock, Leonard L., A Method of Observing and Analyzing the Classroom Behavior 
of Gifted High School Students. (U.C.) 

Hodson, Hazel Ethel, A Study of Individual Differences in Initial Adjustment to 
Group Experience in Selected Nursery Schools. (U.C.L.A.) 

Hudson, Margaret, A Study of Emotional Expansiveness in the Classroom. (U.C.) 

Lewis, Harlan Hugh, A Survey of Exceptional Children and Their Educational Needs 
in Contra Costa County, 1949. (U.C.) 

Mann, Nell C., A Study of Pupils in an Oakland Elementary School. (U.C.) 

North, Arthur H., Selection of a Method for Classifying Boys Within Physical Edu- 
cation Classes in the Burbank Secondary Schools. (Whittier) 

Queen, Iilene, Individual Differences Expressed by Fifty-three Pre-School Children: 
Ages Two, Three, Four and Five. (Chico State) 

Ropolo, Margaret Bradshaw, An Investigation of Parental Influence on the Speech 
Development of the Child. (Pacific) 

Ruda, Edwin C., An Evaluation of Eleventh Grade Vocational English Classes in 
Terms of Student Educational and Social Growth. (Whittier) 

Stanford, Roy C., An Experimental Study of Group Free Field Hearing Tests. 

(Whittier) 
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Vickers, Hazel P., A Standardization of an Audio-Visual and a Visual-Verbal Com- 
prehension Test, on Students in Grades 7, 8 and 9, with an Analysis of the 
Findings. (Claremont) 

Vroman, Veta B., The Pomona Clinic: The Clinical Concept as a Significant Factor 
in Effective Treatment of Mal-adjusted Public School Children. (Claremont) 


Teaching and Learning 


Anderson, Joyce Marian, Attitudes of Adult Women Toward the Physical Education 
Program. (U.S.C.) 

Armstrong, Orville Morton, The Status of Teaching Lip Reading to Hard of Hearing 
Adults in California. (U.S.C.) 

Bernstein, Sylvain, Behavior and Interest Patterns of Comic-Book Readers and Non- 
Comic-Book Readers in a Tenth Grade. (U.S.C.) 

Bever, Charles Edwards, A Simple Test Battery for Classifying Senior High School 
Boys for Physical Education. (U.S.C.) 

Billwiller, James L., A Study of the Degree of Conventionality of Literary Opinions 
Held by Students in College Freshman Literature Classes. (U.C.) 

Bowes, Edward William, An Investigation of the relationship of Expressed Attitude 
to Other Variables in College Achievement. (U.C.) 

Brown, Alfred F., The Influence of Additional Training on Children’s Responses to 
Music in Grades Five Through Eight. (U.C.) 

Busch, Mary A., A Study of the Home Economic Needs and Interests of Senior Girls 
in San Francisco Public Schools. (U.C.) 

Clem, Grover Henry, A Survey of the Visalia Elementary School Teaching Aids Pro- 
gram with Recommended Standards for the Evaluation of Teaching Aids in Other 
School Systems. (Redlands) 

Conklin, August, A Survey of Teaching Methods Used by Professors of Educational 
Administration in the United States. (Claremont) 

Currie, Mona Boyd, Problems of Teaching Spanish to Spanish-Speaking Students in 
California, (Claremont) 

Engstrom, Harold G., A Study of the Availabiilty and Use of Certain Learning Aids 
in the Teaching of Social Studies in the Yuba County Elementary Schools. 
(Pacific) 

Foultz, Frederick W., An Investigation of the Reading of Figurative Language. (U.C.) 

Frustuck, H. W., A Follow-up Study of the Terminal Business Graduates and Drop- 
outs at the City College of San Francisco — 1948-49, (U.C.) 

Gammon, Agnes Leona, Comprehension of Words with Multiple Meanings at the 
Primary Level. (U.S.C.:) 

Gardner, George C., Guiding the Language Experiences of Adolescent Slow Learners. 
(Sacramento State) 

Gibbs, Charles Spurgeon, The Work Patterns of the Students of San Francisco State 
College. (S.F. State) 

Goetzinger, Cornelius P., Relationship Between School Achievement and Intelligence 
Test Data for Deaf Adolescents. (U.C.) 

Harloe, Leo Marcus, An Experiment in Remedial Reading. (U.S.C.) 

Hatcher, Emmaline Lillian, An Application of General Semantics to English Instruc- 
tion for Mentally Retarded Pupils. (U.S.C.) 

Henrich, Dixie R., An Experimental Study of Two Methods of Presenting Common 
Fractions, Decimals and Percents. (U.C.) 

Howell, Mary-Jane B., Techniques for the Improvement of the Three Most Frequent 
Speech Defects at the Reading Readiness Level. (Whittier) 

Kerkhof, Evelyn Nelson, An Analysis of Failures in Intermediate Algebra. (U.C.) 
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Liebhart, Paul A., The Selection and Evaluation of Social Studies Audio-Visual 
Materials for the Elementary Schools of the Alameda Unified School District. 
(Pacific) 

Mason, Otto Eugene, Causes of Discrepancies between Abiilty and Achievement of 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Children, (U.S.C.) 

McClain, Joe V., Visual Aids Used in Teaching Elementary Arithmetic. (Whittier) 

McDow, Marvin Merle, A Plan for Eighth-Grade Reading Improvement. (Pacific) 

McQuinn, Margaret Louise, A Comparison of Third and Fourth Grade Boys and Girls 
with Respect to Intermediate and Delayed Recall of Their Knowledge About 
Insects, (U.C.) 

Moore, Betty W., 4 Summary of Techniques Used by a Mother in Teaching Speech 
to a Brain-Injured Child. (Whittier) 

Moreau, Margaret Conners, Long Term Prediction of Elementary School Reading 
Achievement. (U.C.) 

O’Brien, Mary Beatrice, An Investigation of the Effect of the Lowered Admission Age 
Upon Instruction in California Kindergarten and First Grade Classes. (U.S.C.) 

Peterson, Robert D., Jr., Use of Game-like Activities in Correcting Verb-Usage Errors 
at the Sixth Grade Level. (Whittier) 

Prouty, Helen Lucia, A Study of Intelligence Test Scores: Their Normative Values 
and Their Use in Predicting Scholastic Success at the University of California, 
Berkeley Campus. (U.C.) 

Sheldon, Harriet L., Advanced Techniques of Women’s Field Hockey, With Emphasis 
on Teaching Aids. (Pacific) 
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